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Let’s Give Thanks! 


Whaat DOES Thanksgiving Day mean 
to you? 

If I should ask this question of each of 
you, many of you would first think of the 
family get-togethers, of the many friends who 
would be with you, and of the Thanksgiving 
dinner with its special pumpkin pie and 
cranberry sauce—old favorites in American 
homes. Others would think of the school 
holidays and of the church services. Then 
there would be others who would think of 
our reason for having a special day for giv- 
ing thanks to God for His many blessings. 

The United States is not the only nation 
that sets aside one special day each year to 
praise God and to thank Him for His loving 
care throughout the year, and we hope the 
time will soon be at hand when every nation 
will come to know the one God, the Father 
of us all, and will set aside its own special 
day to thank Him for His blessings. What a 
joyous day it will be if all nations decide to 
have the same day for giving thanks! A 
world-wide Thanksgiving Day! Surely, the 
keeping of such a day would go far toward 
establishing peace among the nations. World 
War I and World War II were fought mostly 


by Christian nations, but on Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day many of the men in 
the armies on both sides were friendly and @ 
exchanged greetings, even shared food with 9 
one another. 

Men and women are just little boys and 
girls, grown-up. When your heart is full of 
love and thanksgiving, you cannot quarrel 
and fight with a sister or brother or a friend, 
can you? Neither can men, and neither can 
nations. If we begin now to ask God for aJ 
world-wide Thanksgiving Day, others—men 
and women, boys and girls—all over the 
world will join us; and when everyone prays @ 
for it, it will come. : 

When you read this, Thanksgiving Day 
will be two or three weeks off: This will give 
you plenty of time to think about what 
Thanksgiving Day means to you. I know you 
will all decide that it means not only a good 
dinner but a day of thankfulness and joy— 
thankfulness to God for His love and care, @ 
for the love of friends and family. 
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Dave SUTTON felt as though he were walk- 

ing on air as he and his father entered the 
grounds where the weekly community sale 
was held. At last, he was really going to have 
a horse all his own! 

Dave had always lived in the city, but he 
loved to hear his father tell about the farm 
where he had lived as a boy. The only horses 
Dave knew were those at riding academies, 
but he had wanted one of his own ever since 
he could remember. 

When Mr. Sutton had been offered the job 
of chief engineer at the power plant in Lin- 
ville, the whole Sutton family had been de- 
lighted. Now they could have a garden and 


BY JANE LYON 


flowers, and Dave could have the horse he 
had always wanted. 

It was in October when the Suttons had 
bought a ten-acre place on the outskirts of 
Linville and had moved. Now, just a week 
later, Dave and his father had come to the 
big community sale to look for a horse. 

“Whew, Dad!” Dave exclaimed. “Just 
look at the crowd! There should be a horse 
here for me, don’t you think?” 

Mr. Sutton smiled. “I hope so, Son; you’ve 
waited a long time.” 

“I see some horses,” Dave cried eagerly. 
“Let’s hurry!” 

Quickly, the two walked over to a corral 
where five horses were tied. One of them, 
a tall black with a white star on his forehead, 
put his head over the fence and nickered. 

“Why, he’s saying hello to us!” Dave de- 
clared. Just then one of the other horses 
moved aside, and Dave and his father could 
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see the black clearly. Dave stopped short in 
surprise. “Oh, Dad,” he whispered, “look at 
the poor fellow!” 

The black horse was so thin that every 
bone he had seemed to be showing. There 
were welts on his rough coat that could only 
have been made by a whip, and as he stepped 
closer to the fence, he limped painfully. 

Mr. Sutton’s lips tightened angrily. “How 
could anyone treat a horse so badly!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Dave patted the velvety black nose that 
was stretched wistfully over the fence. “See 
how friendly he is,” he said softly. 

“So he is,” agreed Mr. Sutton, “but I 
wouldn’t think too much about him, Dave. 
You couldn’t ride that horse for a long time, 
even if we could get him well eventually. 
How about one of these others?” 

Dave looked at the other four horses in 
the corral. They were sleek and well- 
groomed, but somehow, none of them 
seemed like the horse he had dreamed of so 
long. Just then the big black nuzzled his 
shoulder, and Dave was sure. “Dad,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘don’t you think this horse might be 
all right if I took real good care of him?” 

Mr. Sutton looked down at Dave soberly. 
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“Dad! A brand-new saddle!” 


“He might, but are you sure you want the 
trouble of caring for him until you can ride 
him?” 

“Yes, Dad. I want this horse if we can 
help him.” 

“I'm proud of you, Dave,” Mr. Sutton 
said, smiling. “Well, let me look him over.” 

While Dave watched anxiously, his father 
looked at the horse’s teeth and gently felt 
his swollen legs. Then, with a pat on the 
thin neck, he declared, “I believe you’ve 
made a fine choice, Dave. This horse is not 
old or ill—only abused. He is perfectly 
gentle, and it certainly would be a kindness 
to give him a good home. But,” he warned, 
“he will need plenty of care for some time.” 

“That’s all right,” Dave replied happily. 
“Tll love taking care of him. But say! You 
don’t suppose someone will outbid us for 
him, do you?” 
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Mr. Sutton smiled. “I don’t think there is 
much danger of that. We'd better go into 
the barn. It’s almost time for the sale to 
start.” 

Dave was on needles and pins as the 
horses were sold; but when, at last, the 
black’s turn came to be led around the ring, 
he limped so badly and looked so woebegone 
that there was not even one bid against Mr. 
Sutton’s offer of thirty dollars. In practically 
no time the money was paid. A surly man 
put the halter in Dave’s hand and turned to 
go. 

“Wait!” Dave cried. “What's his name?” 

The man laughed raspingly. “Dancer!” he 
answered. “That’s what they told me when I 
bought him, and a poor name it is, too, for 
that limping bag of bones!” With that he 


was gone. 
“Dancer!’ Dave murmured. “What a 


beautiful name! And you'll be beautiful, 
too,” he added loyally, “when we've had you 
for a while.” 

“Think you can lead him home?” Mr. 
Sutton asked. 

“Sure, that will be fun. Maybe I'll see 
some of the fellows who are in the Trail and 
Saddle Club.” 

A dozen of the boys in Dave's grade at 
Linville School had formed a riding club, 
and they had wonderful times. Dave had 
found out about the club as soon as he en- 
tered school, and he had his heart set on be- 
longing. 

Mr. Sutton’s face was sober as he slapped 
Dave’s shoulder. “Just remember, Son, those 
boys may not think your horse looks like 
much right now. I'll drop by the feed store 
with the pickup and get some hay and oats.” 

“Swell! And, Dad—thanks a million.” 

“That’s O.K., Dave. See you at home.” 

Mr. Sutton turned toward the pickup, and 
Dave started home, leading the big black 
and talking to him softly. Just outside the 
sale grounds, he met four boys who belonged 
to the Trail and Saddle Club. Dad had said 
they might not think much of Dancer, but 
Dave was sure they would not judge him 
just by his looks. 

“Hello,” Dave greeted the boys proudly. 
“Look what I’ve got!” 

“Hello,” returned Smitty Ellers. Dave was 
astonished to see his face fill with scorn in- 
stead of admiration. “Just what have you 
got?” Smitty demanded. “It does look a lit- 
tle like a horse.” 

“Not much, though,” put in Tom Benson. 

“Where'd you ever get him?” another boy 
inquired mockingly. “I never saw such crow- 
bait in my life.” 


Dancer was doing the 
beautiful parade walk. 
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“He is not crowbait!” Dave broke in hotly. 
“He’s a swell horse. He just needs some 
care!” 

“He needs a long blanket so no one can 
see him,” the fourth boy declared, and they 
all went into gales of laughter. | 

Dave was so angry there were tears in his 
eyes. “You'll see! You just don’t know a 
real horse when you see one!” he cried; and 
turning on his heel, he walked off as fast 
as he could. 

“Better get rid of that crowbait,” Smitty 
called after him, “or you'll never get in our 
club.” 

Dave tugged at Dancer’s halter and 
walked on as though he had not heard. When 
there was a good long block between him 
and the jeering boys, he looked back over 
his shoulder at Dancer. The big horse was 
plodding along with his head hanging, as 
though he had understood every word the 
boys had said. 

“Don’t you mind, Dancer,” Dave whis- 
pered reassuringly. “Just wait. You'll show 
them; I know you will. And I don’t want to 
be in their old club anyway!” 

Dave said that to make Dancer feel better; 
but in the weeks that followed, he often saw 
the Trail and Saddle Club riding off for 
hours of fun; and it was hard for him to keep 
from wishing he were with them. It was hard, 
too, to take the teasing of the boys at school. 
Nevertheless, Dave was not sorry he had 
chosen Dancer, for the big black horse was so 
gentle and friendly that Dave loved him 
more each day. The hours he spent with his 
horse were showing results, too. 

At first Dancer would not eat, and Dave 
was terribly worried until Dad discovered the 
trouble. “See, Dave,” he explained, “his 
mouth has been cut and bruised by a severe 
bit. The hay and oats hurt it.” So they fed 
Dancer bran mash until his mouth healed; 
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Thanksgiving 


Kathryn Gibson 


Come sing a song of thankfulness 
For glad Thanksgiving Day; 

Give thanks for every blessing, 
Be happy and be gay. 

The sun may shine, the rain may fall, 
The day be warm or cold. 

Thanksgiving Day’s a day for joy, 
A day for young and old. 

So join hands and sing a song, 
A song of thankfulness, 

For such a day and such a way 
To tell our joyousness. 


and now he ate, as Mother said, like two 
horses. 

Of course, Mother had taken to Dancer 
at once. She was so kind-hearted she could 
not help it. She petted the big horse, and 
often she gave Dave apples or carrots to 
feed him. 

The veterinarian had treated Dancer's legs 
and trimmed his cracked and broken hoofs; 
and now the big horse scarcely limped at all. 
Whenever Dave went to the pasture, Dancer 
would eagerly trot to meet him and nibble 
his sleeve gently in greeting. Dave curried 
and brushed him by the hour, and as he 
worked, he would talk to Dancer about the 
fun they were going to have together. 

One evening about a week before Thanks- 
giving, Mr. Sutton walked into the barn as 
Dave was forking hay into Dancer’s manger 
and heaved something over the old saw- 
horse that stood inside the door. 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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PART FIVE 


By Alma Robison Higbee 


Copyright 1956 by Alma Robison Higbee 


What the Story Told Before 


The Arnetts—Mother and Daddy and 
Joyce, Jimmie, and Denny—were spending 
the summer in a cabin at Log Creek Land- 
ing. Daddy was an engineer, working on a 
flood-control project. 


The cabin was in a lovely spot on the river. 
Everyone was happy—that is, everyone ex- 
cept Joyce. She had not wanted to come, but 
she was trying to learn to like it. 

Many surprises were coming to the Arnett 
family. One of the nicest ones was a surprise 
call made by the Heflins, a family of chil- 
dren who lived across the river. Then came 
the new boat Daddy brought home! They 
named it The Swallow, and Daddy promised 
to teach Jimmie to row it. Mother had just 
told the children that she and Mrs. Heflin 
were planning a Sunday school when Denny 
sighted a boat, carrying Mrs. Heflin and her 
four children, pulling into their dock. 


NEW FRIENDS 


W icew THE boat carrying the five passen- 
gers drew up to the Arnett’s boat dock, Joyce 
and her two brothers were waiting eagerly. 


The boat drew up to 
the Arnett’s boat dock. 
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Jimmie jumped down to grasp the boat and 
pull it up on the sand. They had been sizing 
up their guests, and before they alighted, 
Joyce decided that they all resembled one 
another, with the exception of the blonde 
girl. The mother was short and rather plump, 
with black hair, a round, jolly face, and 
brown eyes. The two boys, the oldest a little 
taller than Jimmie, and the merry-eyed girl 
looked like smaller editions of her. The lady 
smiled when she spoke. 


“I’m Mrs. Heflin, and these are my chil- 
dren, Eric, Dee Ann, Edra, and Evan. Your 
father told us about you, and the children 
have been wanting to come and meet you.” 


Jimmie introduced himself. Then he said, 
“This is my sister, Joyce, and this is my 
brother, Dennis. We call him Denny for 
short.” 


The children smiled, and the blonde girl 
made a quick little curtsy, which Joyce 
thought was very odd. 

“Come and see our baby ducks,” Joyce in- 
vited. Mrs. Heflin went into the house, and 
the children sat down on the grass beside the 
duck pen. The ducks were in the water 
again, and the children were delighted with 
their swimming and diving. The ducks put 
on a real show. 


Edra lifted a small doll 
and held it in her arms. 
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Edra clapped her hands and laughed. 
‘Der gans ist schon,” she cried. Then she 
flushed, pink with embarrassment. 

Dee Ann laughed. ‘‘Edra sometimes for- 
gets and speaks German, especially when 
she’s excited.” 

Edra smiled and nodded her head up and 
down. “It iss not nice to speak so when 
someone does not understand.” 

“What did you say?” Joyce asked, eager 
to hear her lovely voice again. 

Edra hesitated a moment, then laughed, a 
sound as happy as river water in the willows. 
She pointed to the ducks. “I said the goose 
is pretty. In German, schén means pretty.” 

“And gans means goose,” Dee Ann ex- 
plained, her eyes twinkling. “My sister 
doesn’t realize that they are ducks.” 

“Say something else in German,” Denny 
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coaxed. “I like to hear you talk like that.” 

“What shall I say?” Edra questioned, 
glancing from one to the other. 

“Just say anything,” he insisted. 

“I will say what my teacher used to say 
to the students, ‘Ich lieben gute kinder.” 

“What does that mean?’ Jimmie asked. 

“I love good children,” Edra explained. 
Then she turned to Joyce. “You should come 
by our house. We haf a pony to ride. His 
name iss Topsy.” 

“Hey, let’s go and make us some alder 
whistles,” Eric said. “I know a place up the 
river a piece where the willows grow real 
thick.” 

“What are we waiting for,” said Jimmie, 
jumping up. “Let’s go.” 

The four boys went down toward the river, 
laughing and talking. “Now they're gone,” 
Joyce said, as she smiled at her new friends, 
“let’s go up to my room and play.” 

She was proud to show her room to the 
girls, and it pleased her when she saw how 
much they liked it. 

“I used to have a room of my own,” Dee 
Ann said, “but it’s lots nicer to have a sister 
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to share it with. We have loads of fun.” 

“I wish I had a sister,” Joyce said earnest- 
ly. “I can’t think of anything nicer.” 

Edra put her arm around Joyce. “We'll 
be your sisters,” she said in her happy way. 
“Then you'll have two sisters instead of 
one.” 

“Edra loves the whole world,” Dee Ann 
said. ‘She could be a sister to everyone she 
met and still have enough love to go 
around.” 

“That’s the nicest thing anyone could say 
about you, Edra,” Joyce told her. “My mother 
says when you give love, you give the best 
gift of all.” 

Edra nodded. “You make a hole, and 
through the hole, you gif to other people. 
Through the same hole, others gif back to 
you. If you make a little hole, you get little. 
You see? If you make a big hole,” she said 
as she spread her hands to show a large 
circle, “big you get back.” 

Joyce thought that the two girls had al- 
ready given her a wonderful gift—their 
friendship. She put an arm around each of 
them, and they went over by the window to 
play with several dolls that sat primly on a 
shelf. 

Edra lifted a small doll named Mimi, 
with hair as yellow as her own, and held it 
in her arms. When she turned to Joyce, there 
were tears in her eyes. ‘She iss like my little 
Lisa doll that Tante Maria gave me when | 
was little,” she said. She bent her head quick- 
ly and wiped the tears away. 

“Edra lived with her Aunt Maria,” Dee 
Ann said, kneeling on the floor beside Edra. 
“When her aunt died, some people came 
to the house and took everything away, even 
her doll.” 

Edra looked up and smiled through the 
tears. “Then Daddy George and Mamma 
Ada came and took me to be Dee Ann’s 
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sister—and sister to Eric and Evan. It iss goot 
now.” Carefully, she replaced the doll and 
smoothed its blue dress. After that, she 
played with the other dolls, but she did not 
touch Mimi again. 

When Mother called them all to come and 
eat ice cream and cake, Joyce was not happy. 
She kept thinking of the look in Edra’s eyes 
as she held the little doll, and she knew that 
Mimi should belong to Edra. She did not 
want to part with the doll, because it was 
her favorite. There had been other dolls— 
prettier, too—but Mimi held a special place 
in her heart—like a real person, a friend, a 
playmate. 

Not even the plan to hold Sunday school 
in the Arnett yard, that she heard her mother 
and Mrs. Heflin talking about, lifted her 
spirits. 

“It’s too far to Hilton,” Mrs. Heflin was 
saying, “‘and that’s the nearest church and 
Sunday school. There are several children 
around here who never have a chance to go. 
With you to help with the organizing and 
teaching, we'll get off to a good start. We'll 
notify everyone along the river on both 
sides, and we should have a fine group to 
begin with.” 

“Dad will be pleased that we have it all 
worked out,” Mother said. “We've both 
been wondering about it.” 

While they talked on, Joyce sat, nibbling 
her cake and trying to bring herself to part 
with Mimi. Later, before they left, Mrs. 
Heflin spoke of the time they had spent in 
Germany, where Mr. Heflin had served as 
warrant officer in the Army. “It was a happy 
experience for us,” she said, ‘for we found 
our other daughter there.” She smiled 
fondly at Edra, and the girl responded with 
her warm, sweet smile. 

When they rose to go, Joyce remembered 
what Edra said about giving to others 
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through a little hole, and she thought: “I’m 
being selfish. I’m giving even my friendship 
through a hole too little to let much 
through.” 

She ran to her room, snatched Mimi up, 
and flew back downstairs. The Heflins were 
ready to get into their boat when she came 
running down to the dock. She placed Mimi 
in Edra’s hands. “I want you to have her, be- 
cause she’s like your Lisa doll,” she said in 
a rush. 

Edra lifted blue eyes, and again, Joyce 
saw the tears. “Ich lieben du,’’ she said, and 
she kissed Joyce. 

“She says she loves you,’ Dee Ann whis- 
pered, and her merry eyes were full of glad- 
ness. “I love you, too, Joyce, for being so 
good to my sister.” 

The Arnetts stood on the bank and 
watched their friends row up the river and 
around the bend, all of them waving and 
laughing. Edra held her doll close, and 
Joyce’s heart was as light as the white clouds 
over the river. She had made the hole 
through which she gave to others a little big- 


ger. 


(To be continued) 
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eee rushed into the kitchen, waving an 
open letter. “Mother!” she called excitedly. 
“A letter from my Canadian pen pal, Mary! 
She wants us to spend Thanksgiving Day, 
October 8, with them. Wouldn’t that be 
fun? But——” Carol stopped abruptly and 
looked more closely at the letter. “Isn't 
Thanksgiving Day in November?” she fin- 
ished slowly. 

“We in the United States celebrate Thanks- 
giving in November, but the Canadians have 
their Thanksgiving Day in October,” Mother 
explained. “It doesn’t matter which day we 
celebrate, for every day is, or should be, a 
day of thanksgiving to the Lord for His 
goodness.” 

At this, Carol’s face brightened, and she 
nodded. “Then can we go, Mother?” she 
asked eagerly. 
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“I’m sorry, dear. That would be impos- 
sible,” replied Mother. “October 8 is a Mon- 
day. You must not miss school, and Father 
has to work. Besides, from Seattle to Van- 
couver and back in one day would be too 
long a drive.” 

Carol was silent for a moment. ‘Couldn't 
we invite Mary and her parents to come here 
for our Thanksgiving Day?” she then asked, 
looking hopefully at her mother. ‘May I ask 
them ?” 

“You'd better not, dear,’ said Mother. 
“Our Thanksgiving Day is a Thursday. We 
have a holiday, but the Canadians do not.” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Carol, crestfallen. 
“I wish I could find a way to celebrate 
Thanksgiving with Mary. It would be such 
fun!” 

Carol was disappointed as she left her 
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mother and slowly climbed the stairs to her 
room. 

Writing the answer to Mary’s invitation 
was a hard task. It left Carol thoughtful. 
But she refused to give up. For days she 
studied about it. Then, suddenly, part of the 
answer popped into her head. Why had she 
not thought of it before? It was really simple. 
Her first thought was to rush home and tell 
Mother. But she hesitated to do that, for she 
had not yet decided on a place for the cele- 
bration. 

Finding a good place for the celebration 
seemed hopeless. Carol was about to give up 
when the answer came to her one day in his- 
tory class. The teacher was telling how Great 
Britain and the United States almost went to 
war over the west end of the boundary be- 
tween Canada and the United States. She ex- 
plained that the two powers finally agreed 
to extend the forty-ninth parallel, and they 
had been at peace ever since. “The forty- 
ninth parallel!” thought Carol. “The bound- 
ary between my country and Mary’s—part 
way between Seattle and Vancouver. There 
is my answer!” She could hardly wait for the 
bell to ring. 

When, at last, school was out, she snatched 
her books and was off. 

“Mother!” she called joyfully as she flung 
open the front door. “I have it!” 

“What have you?” asked her mother. 

“The solution to our Thanksgiving Day 
problem. Remember?” Carol’s eyes shone as 
she placed the books on the table and ex- 
plained her plan. “Didn’t you say every day 
should be a day of thanksgiving? Then, why 
couldn’t we have a thanksgiving celebration 
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all our own—some Saturday? There’s no 
school on Saturdays, and our fathers don’t 
have to work.” 

“Fine!” Mother nodded. 

“I know the place for it,” Carol went on. 
“Peace Arch Park, on the boundary between 
Mary’s country and mine. That wouldn’t be 
too long a drive. The park is beautiful. And 
there’s the arch, built to remind us that our 
countries have been at peace for more than a 
century.” 

Smiling at Carol’s enthusiasm, Mother 
said she might ask Mary. Carol lost no time 
running to her room and writing to Mary. 

Mary’s enthusiastic reply came by return 
mail. The date was soon set—the first Satur- 
day in November; the place was, of course, 
Peace Arch Park. 

Carol became more and more excited as 
the day drew near. At last it dawned, a sunny 
day. The two families met before the great 
white arch that stands on the border, one 
half in Canada and the other in the United 
States. On top, the Canadian flag waved be- 
side the Stars and Stripes. The girls stood 
silently, gazing in admiration. 

“Did you ever see anything so beautiful?” 
asked Carol at last, drawing in her breath. 
“So tall and gleaming white! And our two 
flags on top. It makes me want to pray.” 

“A prayer?” questioned Mary. 

“Yes, Mary. I would like to thank God for 
my country and yours.” 

“TI never thought about it that way, Carol, 
but I do feel happy inside. I’m thankful that 
I have you for my friend.” 

So began the most wonderful day of 

(Please turn to page 15) 
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Let’s Take a Trip to Storyland 


Words and Music by Z. Hartman 
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Every Day Is Thanksgiving Day 


(Continued from page 13) 


thanksgiving Carol and Mary ever had. 

Arm in arm, the two girls wandered 
among the trees in the park. They admired 
the great pool that was shaped like a maple 
leaf, the emblem of Canada; and they gazed 
at the two flags, flying side by side on top of 
the arch. Then they helped with the big 
dinner, which was spread on a table in a 
building marked, “Kitchen.” 

When they sat down to the feast, Carol’s 
father said the blessing. He thanked the Lord 
for good neighbors, for the peace between 
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their countries, and for the food. 

Afterward, Carol and Mary helped wash 
the dishes. Then they walked around the 
park again. 

Their hearts were singing with thanks for 
all God’s goodness, and they agreed that this 
was the best day of thanksgiving they had 
ever had. 

“Let’s do it again,” said Mary. 

“Let's,” agreed Carol. can celebrate 
any day, for Mother says every day is a day 
of thanksgiving.” 
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A Story of the Spartan Chb 


_ se stood at the kitchen window 
with her cousin Red and his small sister, 
Anne, watching the snow swirl down in a 
blinding smother. Usually a snow made them 
happy, for it promised good sledding, but 
not now! All day Red had been shoveling at 
the white drifts to keep the way to the barn 
clear; as the hours passed and the snow 
grew deeper, the children’s faces lengthened. 

Anxiety broke from Red as if he had been 
holding it quiet too long. “I wish Mother 
and Dad hadn't driven to the station this 
morning to get Grandmother and Grand- 
father!” 

“Without them, tomorrow would not seem 
like Thanksgiving,” Coralee said, “but——” 
Her words trailed into unhappy silence. She 
wanted to be cheerful, but all she could 
think of was her fear that the snow was al- 
ready so deep that the highway might be im- 
passable. That was too gloomy a thought to 
share. 

“They should have been back two hours 
ago,” Red declared. “Do you suppose they 
got stalled? We can’t even see the big red 
barn from here!” 
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Snow for 
Thanksgiving 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1956 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


“I want my Mommy and Daddy,” Anne 
wailed. “I guess I’m going to cry—a lot! Real 
loud!” 

Her face began to crinkle, as it always did 
before an outbreak of fear or misery. 

Coralee put a comforting arm around 
Anne. “Listen!” she said brightly, trying to 
make Anne think of something besides her 
missing parents. “Tell me what I hear; can 
you?” 

Anne listened. “It’s not Mommy and 
Daddy,” she quavered. “It’s your big old 
cat.” 
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“It is!’ Coralee agreed. “He’s on the 
porch, telling us he’s hungry and cold.” 

She opened the door, and her handsome 
yellow cat, Cicero, bounded in, bringing a 
blast of icy air and a flurry of snow. Every 
hair on him bristled until he looked twice his 
natural size. Anne laughed and sat down on 
the floor beside him and stroked him until he 
began to purr. 

“Whee-oo!” Coralee shivered as she left 
the door. “This is terrible weather. I’m glad 
Cicero can tell us when he wants in!” 

Red turned from the window, scowling. 
“I won't be glad about anything till the folks 
get home,” he announced. 


Red and Coralee 
called and searched. 


ae 


“They would not want us to worry,” Cora- 
lee said. “I think I'll make the pies for to- 
morrow. Auntie won’t have so much time 
as she has counted on.” 

The telephone rang, and Red answered it. 
“Yes, Dad, we're all right,” he said. “You're 
still in Pleasanton and don’t know when 
you'll get home? Sure, I'll start the chores 
early. Just a minute; Coralee’s here.” 

He handed the telephone to Coralee. 
“Mother wants to talk to you,” he said. “The 
snowplow broke down, and they'll have to 
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stay at the hotel till it’s repaired and the 
roads are opened—maybe over Thanksgiv- 
ing!” 

Coralee listened closely to her aunt. “Go 
right ahead with everything, just as we 
planned. You children must have Thanks- 
giving whether we can get home for it or 
not.” 


“But, Auntie, we can’t have Thanksgiving 
without you!” Coralee protested. 

She bit her lip. She was sorry she had let 
anyone know how disappointed she was. 

“Remember that we have much to be 
thankful for in that all of us are safe,” her 
aunt said gently. “The telephone lines are 


still up, and we have talked together. Above 
all, be grateful that you and Red have the 
ability to meet the tests that come to you. 
Good-by, dear; and take good care of Anne.” 

Coralee put the telephone back in place. 
She wanted to tell Red what his mother had 
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said; but he had already gone outside and 
was shoveling at the path he was keeping 
open to the barn. It now cut through drifts 
that were shoulder high. 

Anne squatted beside Cicero, talking to 
him and watching him lap up the milk she 
had put into his dish. 

Coralee went to work, making the pies for 
tomorrow. Soon, sweet, spicy smells billowed 
through the kitchen. 

Anne came to her, carrying Cicero hugged 
close. The cat made a big armful, but he 
purred contentedly in spite of his awkward 
position. 

“I want some pie,” Anne wheedled. 

Coralee lifted the last golden beauty from 
the oven and put it on the rack to cool. 

“Let's wait till Red comes in,” she said. 
“They're better when they're cool, anyway.” 

“I’m hungry,” Anne pleaded. “And you 
made such a lot.” 

Coralee nodded. “One for us for today 
and enough for the seven of us tomorrow. 
I’m sure we'll all be together on Thanks- 
giving!” She spoke positively; but when she 
glanced at the window, she saw thick cur- 
tains of snow that the wind still blew across 
it, and her heart was heavy with doubt. 

“Where is Red?” Anne persisted. “I want 
to eat now.” 

“He’s keeping the way to the barn open 
so he can take care of the stock.” Coralee 
spoke absently because responsibility for the 
Thanksgiving dinner and her longing for the 
safe return of her uncle and aunt and grand- 
parents seemed to be all she could think of. 

“I want Red so we can eat pie,” Anne said 
with a bob of her head. 

Coralee did not answer. She went to the re- 
frigerator to get celery and carrots to clean 
and curl for the vegetable plate for tomor- 
row. 

Half an hour later she discovered that 
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Anne was missing. Cicero was gone, too. She 
ran to the back door and found Red on the 
porch, stamping snow from his boots and 
slapping it from his clothing. 

“T’ve got everything done till morning— 
water, straw, feed———” Then he saw Cora- 
lee’s face. ““What’s happened?” he asked. 

“Anne's gone,” Coralee said. you see 
her?” 

Red groaned. “Oh, no, Coralee. She can’t 
be out here! If it hadn’t been for the walls 
of snow along the walk I shoveled out, I'd 
never have made my way back to the house. 
The snow was falling so thick I couldn’t see, 
but I couldn’t wander away.” 

“What shall we do?” Coralee asked, ter- 
ribly afraid for Anne. 

“I don’t know,” Red said grimly. ‘“We've 
got to find her, or none of us will ever have 
a good Thanksgiving again.” 

“Let's take another look around the house 
—under the beds and in the closets—every- 
where! She couldn’t get out the front door. 
The snow’s drifted high against it. And she 
has to be somewhere.” 

“Somewhere,” Red agreed. “But where?” 

They searched the house again, every 
corner and cranny; but there was no sign of 
Anne or the big yellow cat. 

Coralee got her coat. 

“Where are you going?” Red asked. “She 
just can’t be outdoors.” 

“Let’s go to the barn with your shoulder 
touching my shoulder and each of us touch- 
ing a wall so we can’t possibly miss her. 
Then we'll hunt through the barn and call.” 

The snow was still swirling in thick 
clouds. It beat against them and blinded 
them. The floor of snow underfoot was 
building up again, soft and white. The 
tracks Red had made were already covered, 
and any Anne might have made were gone, 
too. (Please turn to page 40) 
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The Autumn Party 


By Florence Walker Jones 


The wind and the leaves had a party today; 

They danced and they romped in a wonderful way. 
They put on a show I was happy to see, 

And I sat there, thinking they did it for me. 

Yet, I know they cared not one little, wee snap 

If I watched all their antics or just took a nap. 


The leaves looked like brown elves turning hand over hand— 
Sometimes in the air, sometimes on the land; 

They whirled and they pranced while the wind played tunes; 
Their actions were clownish, like little buffoons. 

The wind’s merry music kept playing all day. 

To teach them gymnastics? Or was it for play? 
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Books 


BY GAIL BUONO (11 years) 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Books are very wonderful things; 

There are books about fairies and books 
about kings. 

There are books of mystery and also of 
history, 

Books of geography and books of biography. 

There are books of birds 

And books of trees; 

But the Book I like best 

Is the Book that teaches me. 


Dreamland 


BY JULIA NAKAMURA (13 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 


There is a place far away 
Where the flowers bloom so sweet, 
Where the birds are always singing, 
Where there're good things to eat. 


The sun is always shining; 
The sky is never gray. 

And children are always laughing 
With happiness as they play. 


And where is this place 

Where the plants are always green? 
I shall never know, 

For I have seen it only in a dream. 
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Thanksgiving Day 


BY ANN BARLOW (12 years) 
Chilhowie, Va. 


Thanksgiving Day is a wonderful day— 
The day we give thanks and pray. 
We give thanks for all good things, 
Things that to us the good Lord brings; 
So on our America may His blessings lay. 


Good Sport 


BY RONALD JOHNSON (11 years) 
Bell Gardens, Calif. 


Now, things aren’t always perfect, 
And things aren’t always sad. 
Always try to be a good sport, 
And try not to get mad. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give ae 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 


is your own, not copied. Stories should not © 


be longer than 200 words. 
Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
ear. 
We regret that wé cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Magic Land of Books 
BY MARY LYNNE DIERCKS (11 years) 


Muscatine, lowa 


A book is like a magic land 

That opens up at your command. 

Its creatures are both thin and small, 
And some are fat—and some are tall. 


I read so much at night, it seems 

It all comes true within my dreams. 

In my dreams the other night, 

Peter Pan was dancing with Snow White; 

And Cinderella arrived just then 

With Black Beauty, leading her coach of ten. 

And as my dream went on and on, 

More people came and danced till dawn. 

There was Betsy Ross—Tom Edison, too, 

And John Paul Jones came along with his 
crew. 

Davy Crockett rode out from The Alamo, 

And then Pocahontas decided to go. 


The alarm clock always ends my dreams; 

They go too fast, it always seems. 

My poem is over, so— 

There’s one thing more I'd like you to 
know: 

I hope you all will take some looks 

Into the magic land of books. 


Friends 


BY JOY REIFSTECK (9 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Friends are fun! 

When you meet someone, friendship’s just 
begun. 

If they're girls or if they're boys, 

Be sure and share your games and toys. 

Just remember to be areal good friend 

Until the very end. 
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Winter in Wisconsin 


BY CHARLES HICKEY (11 years) 
Madison, Wis. 


The days grow short in winter; 
The streams and lakes grow still. 

The children now aren't skating, 
But sliding down the bill. 


The trees are covered with a frost, 
A frost so pure and white. 

The bears are buried in the snow, 
To sleep away the night. 


But in the city, skating, 
Are children of every race. 
Yet, in the hills and valleys, 
Of life there’s not a trace. 


Let Us Pray 


BY ELIZABETH ALLMAYER-BECK (11 years) 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Darling, when you go to bed, 
Soon or late, 

Only for a little while 
Stay awake. 


Think how happy you have been 
All the day, 

Fold your little hands, and then 
Let us pray! 


Thanksgiving’s Here 


BY DOLORES DAVIS (10 years) 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! Thanksgiving’s here; 
Friends are gathered from far and near; 
We'll stay up ’til morning is nigh, 
Cause we'll be eating pumpkin pie. 
Before we start though, we must pray, 


To thank God for food each day. 
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I trust in God. ® I am never alone, be- 
cause “God dwells within me, guides 
my way through every moment, night 
and day.” 


I work cheerfully with others. = | am 
willing to do my part; I know that 
others, too, are ready and willing to 
work with me. 


Father, let there be peace on earth, 
and let it begin with me. ® | give thanks 
that all people are now letting Your 
love show them the way to peace. 


I like people because we are all God's 
children. ® | think of every person as 
a member of God's great family. I try 
to be kind to everyone I meet. 


Thank You, God, for going before me 
and making my way easy. ® | am never 
afraid of what I have to do, because I 
know that You will help me do it well. 


I believe in God and in His loving care 
for me. ® If changes should come in my 
home, I know that I can always go to 
my heavenly Father for comfort and 
guidance. 


The same mind that was in Christ Jesus 
is in me. ® When | let that mind guide 
me, I am never angry or upset. 


If you do not have the habit of talk 
with God each morning, now js a go 
time to start it. Read the prayer for { 
day as you dress. 


God loves all His children. 8 | do x 
think of myself as better than. anyon 
else. I know that everyone is just 
important in God's sight as I am. 


Thank You, God, for freedom. = 


cause I am a child of God, nothing cm 
keep me from being happy and free. 


I am interested in every good thing i 
God’s world. ® “The world is so full ¢ 
a number of things, I'm sure we should 
all be as happy as kings.” 


I am joyful and happy today. & If any- 
thing upsets me, I remember that every- 
thing will come out all right if I let God 
take charge. 


I say only cheerful, helpful words. ®! 
know that good thoughts, words, and 
deeds bring me health and happiness. 
They help me make others happy, too. 


I am a child of God. = My family and 
my friends are God's children, too. ! 
try to see God in everyone I meet. 


Today will be better than yester- 
day. ® Every new day | learn to use 
more of the wonderful things God has 
for me; I learn how to be happier and 
more helpful. 


God's love fills my heart. Whatever 
I do, I know God is with me, and I am 
happy and joyous all day long. 


With God’s help I choose what is 
right. ® Whenever I have a choice to 
make, I turn to God in. prayer and ask 
Him to show me what to do. 


I turn my little worries over to God. ® 
Whatever may be bothering me, God 
can make right. I am willing to do 
things His way. 


I like to work. ® When I work, I am do- 
ing my part in this busy, happy world 
of ours. Work is play when I do it will- 
ingly and cheerfully. 


With God's help, I do what I say I 
will do. #® I ask Him to show me the 
way; then I do not let anything keep me 
from doing what I know is right. 


Thank You, God, for my healthy body. 

Today I will keep my back straight 
and my head up; I will breathe deeply, 
and I will be happy and well. 


I let others see God in me. ® Whatever 
I do, I try to act as a child of God 
should act—so that those who meet me 
will know that I am God's child. 


I do God's will. = | pray, to find out 
what God wants me to do; then I do it. 
I know that God's will is always best 
for me. 


I am forgiving. = | forget everything 
that seemed unkind, and | think happy 
thoughts. I know that when I forgive 
others, God forgives me. 


God is blessing America. ® He is help- 
ing us to keep our country strong and 
free. He is helping our leaders to be 
wise and good. 


Today is a happy day. ® If anything 
bothered me yesterday, I forget it to- 
day. I fill my mind with good, happy 
thoughts. 


Thank You, God, for a strong, healthy 
body. ® With Your help, I will be 
happy, healthy, and helpful. 


Today is the best day of all. # I live the 
best I know how today, and I am 
happy right now. 


Thank You, God, for everything. "= My 
life is filled with so many good things 


that I want to make every day a day of 
thanksgiving. 


I am the master of my thoughts. ® To- 
day I will keep my mind and heart 
filled with thoughts and feelings that 
are pleasing to God. 


“I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too.” 
God is always my friend. I trust Him 
to keep me on the right path. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

In this month of November we think es- 
pecially of the good words that express our 
feeling of thankfulness. The words “thank 
you” make us and others feel so happy that 
we sometimes call them magic words. 

We are thankful for everything. For 
friends, for family, for food, for shelter, for 
everything good we say thank you, first to 
God and then to those who bring God's 
blessings to us. 


As members of the Good Words Booster 
Club, we remember that thanksgiving and 
praise increase our talent for happy living 
and open the way for more of God’s won- 
drous good to be poured out upon us. 

If you are not yet a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club, we invite you to write 
to Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDOM, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri, and ask for an applica- 
tion form. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: | am trying to live up to the 
club pledge. While I was at the lake one 
week, a woman slammed a car door on my 
finger. The fingernail nearly came off, but I 
prayed that it would be well enough for me 
to play little-league baseball the next week. 
And when Tuesday came, I got to play ball! 

—LANNY 


=» We, too, Lanny, are thankful that you 
were healed. In turning to God in prayer, you 
took the first step toward your healing. As 
you trusted God, God's healing power 
worked in you to make you whole and well. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am a new member of the 
Good Words Booster Club, and I am very 
happy to be a member. 
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One day during school my girl friend 
asked me to keep her purse which had five 
dollars in it. I thought that I gave it back to 
her later. But my friend said that I had not 
given it back to her and that I would have 
to give her five dollars plus the amount that 
the purse had cost. 

I said a little prayer, and just before school 
was out that day, the principal came into our 
room with the purse. I know that God an- 
swered that prayer and that God will an- 
swer everyone’s prayer if he has faith 
enough. —BARBARA 


= Faith is our believing in God and His 
goodness, and it is like a bridge across which 
God sends the right and good answer to our 
every prayer. Thank you, Barbara, for shar- 
ing your good report with us. 
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Dear Barbara: | have been helping around 
the house. The other day I was peeling ap- 
ples, but I couldn’t cut the skin thin enough. 
I remembered that it said in The Prayer of 
Faith, “God is my help in every need.” I 
tried again, and I found I could peel them 
much better. — JOHN 


= Thank you, John, for helping us remem- 
ber that God is always ready to help us in 
every need. Our part is to pray, to listen, and 
to try to do what God tells us to do. 


Dear Barbara: As | was reading a letter from 
a club member, I remembered a time when 
God helped me. When I was to have some 
teeth pulled, I prayed to God. When I came 
out of the dentist’s office, I realized that I 
hadn't felt any pain. I know that God helped 
me in this way. —KAREN 


=" God wants everyone to be healthy and 
strong and free from pain, Karen. When you 
turned to God in faithful prayer, you opened 
the way for God to help you. Thank you, 
Karen, for sharing your story of answered 
prayer with us. 


Dear Barbara: Before every examination | 
am going to say The Prayer of Faith, and I 
am sure that I shall get a much higher mark 
than if I did not say the prayer. 

I like the line in The Prayer of Faith that 
reads, “God is my help in every need.”’ Also, 
I especially like the last two lines: “God is 
my all, I know no fear, since God and love 
and Truth are here.” 

In closing, I want to say that I shall try al- 
ways to improve my thoughts, words, and 
deeds. —JOAN (Canada) 


® God is our help each day, Joan, in study- 
ing our lessons easily and quickly and in re- 
membering perfectly all that we need to 
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know. And when we feel nervous or afraid at 
examination time, prayer will relieve the ten- 
sion, and we can remember what we have 
learned. 


Dear Barbara: | am a new member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I am trying to 
follow the club rules. 

Last night I saw a ghost story on tele- 
vision. When I went to bed, I got afraid. 
I asked God to help me, and soon I was fast 
asleep. God took my fear away, don’t you 
think? —NANCY 


= Yes, Nancy, God did help you when you 
prayed and turned your fear thoughts over 
to Him. Thank you for helping us remember 
that when anything bothers us, we should 
stop thinking about it and think about God's 
love and wisdom. This is the way to let God 
take charge of our life. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been reading the letters 
on the Good Words Booster Club page in 
WEE WispoM, and I find them very interest- 
ing. I would like very much to join the club, 
so could you send me an application form? 

One day in algebra class our teacher was 
not in a very good mood. I looked up from 
my textbook while we were doing oral sums, 
and she looked at me as if she were going to 
give me a scolding. 

Quickly and silently I repeated the first 
line of The Prayer of Faith. And I want you 
to know that she turned around to write on 
the blackboard and did not say anything to 
me at all! 

—ANGELA (British West Indies) 


= We are happy to send you an application 
form, Angela. As you continue to turn to 
God in prayer, you will understand better 
all the time that God is your help in every 
need, whether the need be great or small. 
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Answers on Page 36 


NATURE’S BABIES 


BY NELL HENLEY 


Of course you know that a baby cat is called 
a kitten, but do you know the name for the 
young of each of these? Match the first 
column with the young in the second 
column. 


1. goat a. colt 
2. sheep b. calf 
3. bear c. kid 
4. elephant d. pig 
5. goose e. lamb 
6. deer f. -squab 
7. horse g. eaglet 
8. pigeon h. cub 
9. hog i. gosling 
10. eagle j. fawn 


WHAT THREE ANIMALS? 


BY LAURA ARLON 


Three animals that you all know 
Have names that end in KEY. 
From the clues given below, 
Can you guess what they can be? 


The first has a long, grasping tail, 
A favorite at the zoo. 
The second is a very large bird; 
There are both wild and tames ones, too. 
The third is a long-eared animal 
That looks much like a horse. 
I know that you have guessed by now 
All three names, of course. 
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WORD PUZZLE 


BY EVELYN P. HAMILTON 


Can you change gold to mine in five steps? 
Just fill in the blanks with the proper word 
for the definition given. You can do so by 
changing only one letter each time. 

1. GOLD 


2. ---- (a growth on spoiled food) 

3. ---- (an animal that burrows under- 
ground) 

4, ---- (a measure of distance) 

5. MINE 

PUT ONE LETTER INTO 

FOUR WORDS 


BY ISABEL WILLIAMS 


In each problem there is a group of four 
words. Choose the letter you can put into 
all four words of a problem to make each a 
new word. Each group will use a different 
one of these letters: U PS 


1. Eat (East) 2. Ant 3. Hoe 
Lot For Sin 
Fat Sit Coy 
Hoe Sop Pie 

A RIDDLE 


BY ELVA RAY HARRIS 


What is clean and often white? 
We use it morning, noon, and night. 
It stays in sink and bowl and tub 
And disappears with every rub. 
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THANK-YOU DAY! 


BY ADELAIDE BROOKINS 


Thanksgiving is the holiday 

When our forefathers knelt to - -- - 

They planted crops, both corn and wheat; 
And simple corn bread was a ----- . 
From Indians, they learned how to tap 
The maple tree for its sweet - - -. 

Their life was hard; their homes were crude; 
Yet they gave thanks for simple -- - -. 
We owe our thanks to them today; 

For our good life they paved the ---. 


CHANGE THE WORD 


BY CLEVA R. HANNA 


Cross out one letter and change the word to 
the meaning given. 


1. read to a color 
2. clock to a rooster 
3. beet to an insect 
4. brat to an animal 
5. colt to a bed 

6. share to a rabbit 
7. house to stockings 
8. pearl to a fruit 

9. flour to a number 
10. lard to a boy 

WHERE DO THEY EMPTY? 


BY NELL DUNKIN 


Can you match each river to the body of 
water into which it empties? 


1. Mississippi A. New York Bay 
2. Nile B. North Sea 

3. Rhine C. South Atlantic 
4, Hudson D. Gulf of Mexico 
5. Amazon E. English Channel 
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6. Ganges F. Pacific Ocean 

7. Columbia G. Mediterranean Sea 
8. Seine H. Bay of Bengal 

9. Yangtze I. Atlantic Ocean 

10. Congo J. China Sea 
RIDDLES 


SENT IN BY PATRICIA ENNIS 


1. What gets wetter as it dries? 
2. What get dirtier as it cleans? 
3. What has an eye but cannot see? 


SPORTS PUZZLE 


BY KATHERINE D. MARKO 


Here are some words and sayings that go 
with different games: baseball, football, 
tennis, golf. Can you tell in which games the 
following are used? : 


1. Home plate. 11. Fullback. 
2. Touchdown. 12. The green. 
3. Club. 13. Base. 

4, Serve. 14. Quarter. 
5. Fifty-yard line. 15. Net. 

6. Racket. 16. Fore. 

7. Hole in one. 17. Shortstop. 
8. Catcher. 18. Match. 
9. T formation. 19. Inning. 
10. Court. 20. Sand trap. 
WHAT AM I? 


BY R. H. GRENVILLE 


I thrive and grow 

Throughout the year 

In lands both cold and hot, 

But folk would surely 

Think it queer 

If you tried to grow me in a pot. 
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Archy Kitty- Cat 3 Thanksgiving 


ul 

a cried Archy as he 
arched his little back, sheltered from the 
cool north wind, behind a paper sack. ‘““Why 
doesn’t someone let me in? Everyone says, 
‘Scat.’ I want a home and food and love— 
at least, a friendly pat. I’m going to stay right 
here and mi-aow. I’m sure this is a door.” He 
shivered, washed his face and paws, then 
mewed and mewed some more. 

The door came open. “Scat-scat-scat! Go 
away!” somebody cried. Then the door 
slammed shut again, with Archy still outside. 

He mewed and washed himself again, 
wondering where to go. The space between 
his yellow strips was now as white as snow. 
“Someone will love me,” Archy thought, 
“and want me for a pet. I'll stop at every 
door and mi-aow. I won't give up—not yet.” 

From house to house he went until a door 
was opened wide and someone with a kind 
voice said, “Poor kitty, come inside.” Archy 
couldn’t believe his ears; he scurried in right 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhymed Prose 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1956 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


now (so quickly he forgot to give a little 
thank-you mi-aow). “It’s cold outside,” the 
nice voice said, and kind hands stroked his 
fur. Archy arched his little back and gave a 
happy purr. 

Milk was placed before him in a little 
flowered cup, and Archy’s small pink tongue 
reached out and quickly lapped it up. Then 
he saw a cushioned chair, and gave a clingy 
leap; then curled up in a furry ball and soon 
was fast asleep. 

He snoozed for quite a long, long while. 
When he awoke, he found that he was all 
alone again. He mewed and looked around. 
Then, trying to amuse himself, because he. 
was alone, he jumped upon a table—PLUNK 
right on the telephone! Off came the black 
receiver—BING! “Hello,” somebody said. 
Archy fell back in surprise and shook his 
puzzled head. 

“Someone talked, but where is she?” He 
blinked, and down he sat. “It must be some- 
one awfully small to be inside of that.” 
Finally, a buzz-buzz-buzz was all that he 
could hear. ‘Sounds like a bee. I surely hope 
he can’t get out! Oh, dear!” 
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Swish-zing, he jumped down on the floor, 
curious and vexed, wondering what had hap- 
pened and just what he should do next. He 
chased his tail around and around until he 
was so dizzy that everything inside the room 
seemed kind of blurred and “whizzy.” 

And as he stood there, wondering, he 
heard footsteps outside—children’s voices— 
laughter. The door came open wide, and 
many feet came rushing in—big, middle- 
sized, and small. “Kitty, kitty,” Archy heard 
a dozen voices call. A small girl grabbed him 
by his head; another, by his tail. Archy used 
his little claws and gave a mi-aow-y wail. 
Then he squirmed and wiggled till he landed 
on the floor, but one child caught him by 
the tail before he reached the door. 

“Turn him loose,” the kind voice said. 
“Dear me, he’s not a toy.” 

“I want to hold him, love him,” said an 
eager little boy. 


“That's all right,” the kind voice said, 
“put please don’t love so hard.” 


Now, Archy wished he were alone, per- 
haps out in the yard. With small back arched 
and tail held high, he scampered from the 
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room; and when he reached the kitchen, 
quickly hid behind a broom. 

“Grandma, where’s the kitty?” he heard 
the small boy say. “Aren’t you glad the 
family came to spend Thanksgiving Day? 
Everything smells awfully good.” He got 
down on his knees, found Archy’s hiding 
place, and asked, “May I hold him, please?” 

“Yes, Allen, if you’re gentle. I'll place him 
in your care. The other children are too 
rough. They gave him quite a scare.” 

Allen held him in his arms and gently 
stroked his fur as Archy cuddled closer with 
a low, contented purr. 

When dinner was on the table and each 
child in his place, Archy lay in Allen’s lap. 
“Please, may I say grace?” asked Allen, and 
was pleased to hear his father say, “You 
may.” 

Allen patted Archy; then he bowed his 
head to pray. ‘Thank You for the food,” he 
said. “The table looks real pretty. Thank 
You for the family and for the tiny kitty.” 
He reached beneath the tablecloth, stroked 
Archy’s fur again. ‘‘Mi-aow,” squeaked 
Archy. Allen coughed and said, “He means 
‘Amen.’ 
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ANIMAL COLLECTION 


BY MELANIE LARKIN 


= CAN make many clever animals from 
peanuts and colored pipe cleaners (see il- 
lustrations). Punch holes in the peanut shells 
with a heavy needle or pin, stick the pipe 
cleaners through, and shape legs, horns, 


ears, whiskers, etc. Short pieces of pipe 
cleaner are stuck into the peanuts for eyes 
and feelers. If the pieces of pipe cleaner do 
not stay where you want them, put a drop of 
glue or household cement on the end you 
stick into the peanut. 


CHILD’S WALL DECORATION 


BY EMMA A. MUSCULUS 


COVER PAPERS 
INGS 


BACK VIEW. 


Mary penny matchboxes have very pretty 
covers on them. Select a series that you 
would like to use to make a wall decoration. 
Cut the picture covers from the boxes and 
save them until you have enough. Then cut 
pieces of white paper the same size for the 
backs. Lay the picture covers upside down, 
with all the tops facing the same way, and 
with spaces between (see illustration). Take 
two pieces of string and place them as shown 
in the illustration. Paste the white papers on 
the backs, Tie the strings in a bow at the top, 
and the decoration is ready to hang. 
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SUN TOGS FOR DOLLY 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


H ERE IS a new way to use your worn-out 
socks. Use them to make clothes for char- 
acter dolls. Use Dad’s worn-out socks for 
clothes for larger dolls. 

To make toreador pants, cut a piece off 
the ribbed top of a sock. Cut up from the 
bottom about one inch. Turn sock wrong 
side out and sew around the slit to form the 
legs. At the waist sew a piece of narrow rib- 
bon that is long enough to go around the 
waist and tie in a bow. 

To make a blouse, cut a piece off the top 
of a sock. Slit a hole just below the top on 
each side for the armholes. Sew the top to- 
gether about one-half inch in from each side 
to form the shoulders of the blouse. By using 
a longer piece of the sock and putting a rib- 
bon at the waistline, you can make a dress in 
this same way. To make a strapless sheath 
dress, use a ribbed sock. Cut a piece long 
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enough to reach from the doll’s shoulders to 
her feet. Use a narrow ribbon for a belt. 

Use the foot of a large sock to make a 
cape. Cut off the sock along the top of the 
heel and cut off the toe. Then cut down the 
center of the top of the sock. The heel makes 
the hood of the cape. Run heavy embroidery 
thread along the top, going under the heel. 
Leave the ends of the thread long enough to 
tie a bow in the front. 


To make a bathing suit, from the top of 
a sock cut a piece long enough to reach from 
under the arm to below the hips. Slit about 
one-fourth inch up in the center of the bot- 
tom and sew around the slit. Slant the leg 
openings with pinking shears. Use bits of rib- 
bon for straps. 


REMEMBERING GAME 


BY RON WAGNER 


How good are you at remembering? Read 
the following verse; then cover it with your 
hand and answer the questions. Put your 
thinking cap on! 

The lion roared; the hippo snored; 

The monkey swished its tail. 
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The elephant rumbled; the rhino grumbled; 
And their keeper fell in a pail. 


Now cover the verse and tell what each of 
the following did. 


The lion 
The hippo 
The monkey 
The elephant 
The rhino 
The keeper 


Now uncover the verse and see how well 
you remember. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers (under 13 
years of age) an opportunity to know one 
another better. Among the names printed 
here we hope you will find the pen pal you 
have been looking for. We especially invite 
our foreign readers to send in their names. 


Kathleen Lester (8), 4116 N.W. 22d St., Okla- 
homa City 7, Okla.; Mary Jo Gamradt (12), 602 
1st Ave. N., Little Falls, Minn.; Manak B, Trib- 
huwan (8), P.O. Dist. Puntamba, Ahmadnagar, 
Bombay, India; Paul Potter (9), 422 Cherry, 
Niles, Ohio; Myrtle Bovell (9), 83 Laluni St., 
Queenstown, Georgetown Dem., Br. Guiana, 
South America; Ernest Daniels (10), 3 Mulkey 
St., Geneva, Ala.; Gene Wampfler (10), Rte. 4, 
Rice Lake, Wis.; Pauline Fitzgerald (10), 
Kaunakakai, Molokai, Hawaii; Bill Stedwill (10), 
% International Petroleum Co., Talara, Peru; 
Nancy Nyswander (11), 7012 N. 8th Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Molly McCarty (11), 102 W. Mc- 
Graw St., Seattle, Wash.; Ronald Fillmore (11), 
4 E. Main St., Ontario, N.Y.; Chris Hanken (11), 
Langworthy, Iowa; Sharon Taft (12), 110 Foote 
Ave.; Jamestown, N.Y.; Frances Ann Cave (12), 
Shenandoah, Va.; Derrick Munaweera (12), 
Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon; Jackie Diamond 
(12), 2 New Villas, Piccadilly Rd., Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, England. 
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Wall Built Faith 


BY AYLESA FORSEE 


— the cupbearer who had come 
from the court of Artaxerxes to help rebuild 
the wall of Jerusalem, lost no time getting 
the work started. Each family in the com- 
munity worked on the section of wall closest 
to their home. People living in the fields 
around Jerusalem helped, too. Some picked 
out sound stones from the rubble heaps; 
others laid them into the new wall; and 
others repaired the gates. 

But when Sanballat, the hot-tempered 
leader of the Samaritans, heard about the 
wall, he was very angry. He feared the power 
of Nehemiah and was very jealous. 

When we are jealous, we sometimes find 
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fault with anything our playmates do, even 
when it is something good. 

That is the way Sanballat acted. “Will 
those feeble Jews revive the stones out of 
heaps of rubbish?” he jeered. 

Tobiah the Ammonite also mocked the 
Jews, saying, “If a fox jumps on it, he will 
break down their stone wall.” 

The Jews went right on working. When 
Sanballat and Tobiah saw that words would 
not stop the builders, they plotted to get to- 
gether unfriendly tribesmen and attack Jeru- 
salem. Hearing of the plot, many of the 
workers became fearful. 

Nehemiah prayed for guidance; then he 
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called a meeting of the workmen. 


“The strength of ‘the burden bearers is 
failing, and there is much rubbish,” com- 
plained a man named Judah. 


“And our enemies plan to come against 
us and kill us if we try to go on building,” 
said a dark-haired man with flashing eyes. 


Nehemiah reminded the people that God 
would give them strength. But he also told 
each worker to wear a sword at his side. Half 
the men worked while the other half 
watched, holding ready their spears, shields, 
and bows. In case of attack a trumpet was to 
be sounded. 


Day after day the Jews labored from dawn 
until the stars came out. Some even worked 
at night. Nehemiah shared the burdens, 
hardly taking time out to eat or sleep. 


When Sanballat, Tobiah, and their fol- 
lowers saw guards in the danger spots, they 
withdrew to think up another scheme. 


But not all of Nehemiah’s trouble came 
from tribes living beyond Jerusalem. Because 
people were working on the wall instead of 
working in their gardens and fields, food was 
scarce and people did not have money to 
take care of their daily needs or to pay their 
taxes. Nobles and officials of the king were 
seizing the vineyards, orchards, and homes 
of those who owed them money. They were 
even taking their children as slaves. 

When Nehemiah heard this, he called the 
nobles and officials together and scolded 
them. “The thing you are doing is not good,” 
he said. 

The nobles, who knew they had done 
wrong, were silent and ashamed. 

“Ought you not to walk in the fear of our 
God?” Nehemiah demanded. Then he or- 
dered them to return orchards, fields, vine- 
yards, and houses—and also part of the 
money, grain, and oil they had collected. 
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Asking the Blessing 
By Rowena Cheney 


Bowing our heads in gratitude, 

We ask You, Lord, to bless this food; 
We thank You for Your loving care 
And blessings which we daily share. 


After that, the nobles meekly promised to 
stop being so greedy and cruel. 

As governor, Nehemiah had the right to 
collect taxes himself. Instead, to help those 
still in need, he lent money and grain. Many 
were fed at his own table. 


Sanballat and Geshem, the Arab, who now 
pretended to be friends with Nehemiah, 
sent a messenger, saying, “Come, let us meet 
together on the plain of Ono.” 

Nehemiah knew that they intended to 
harm him, possibly to kill him. However, he 
was doing work that God had brought him 
to Jerusalem to do, and he was not going to 
be tempted away from doing his duty. He 
sent a messenger to Sanballat, saying, “I am 
doing a great work, and I cannot meet with 


you. 


Nehemiah’s answer is the one we should 
give when we are tempted. Times will come 
to all of us when people much like Sanballat 
or Geshem will try to pull us away from be- 
ing honest and thinking right thoughts. 
Then, like Nehemiah, we have to say, “I 
cannot.” And we have to say it even if we 
are taunted or teased. Probably, none of us 
will have to build a great wall, as Nehemiah 
did; but every day we have work to do for 
God. We do that work when we do what 
we know is right at home, at school, and at 


play. 
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“They are coming to 
kill you at night.” 


Four times Sanballat tried to lure Ne- 
hemiah away, but he always got the same 
answer: “I cannot come down.” Then San- 
ballat sent a letter, accusing Nehemiah of 
stirring up rebellion and of wanting to set 
himself up as king. Nehemiah had no such 
plans; but if the Persian king, Artaxerxes, 
heard Sanballat’s lie and believed it, he 
might have Nehemiah put to death. Trusting 
that God would bring justice, Nehemiah an- 
swered Sanballat, ““No such thing as you say 
has been planned. You are inventing things 
in your own mind.” 


Some days later Nehemiah went to the 
home of Shemaiah. He had been there only 
a few minutes when Shemaiah clutched at 
the sleeve of Nehemiah’s robe and said, 
“Let us meet together within the temple, and 
let us close the doors; for they are coming 
to kill you at night.” 
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Nehemiah suspected that this was only a 
plot to make him seem a coward, so he 
would lose the loyalty of the Jews. But plot 
or no plot, he knew he could rely on God's 
protection and that no evil could touch him. 
He said to Shemaiah, “I will not go in.” 

After that, Sanballat, Geshem, and Tobiah 
gave up. 

At last the wall was finished. The bolts 
and bars had been placed in the valley gate, 
the fish gate, the water gate, and all the other 
gates to Jerusalem. From first to last, Ne- 
hemiah had turned to God in building the 
wall. But Nehemiah had not yet done all he 
had come to do. He wanted the people in 
Jerusalem to live as God’s people ought to 
live. With the help of Ezra, a much-loved 
priest, Nehemiah planned a series of services 
that would turn the thoughts of the people 
to God. 

All the Jews in and around Jerusalem were 
summoned to a meeting before the water 
gate. Standing on a wooden pulpit, Ezra read 
from the book of the law of Moses. As the 
people heard God's word, they realized that 
many of the laws had been forgotten and 
many commandments had been disobeyed. 
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Their hearts were touched, and they mourned 
and wept openly. 

“God will forgive you when you have 
forsaken your sins,” Ezra told them. 

Our heavenly Father always forgives us 
when we are truly sorry for our sins and 
willing to stop doing what is wrong. 

During the days that followed, the people 
continued to listen to Ezra. To show their 
happiness about the wall, they built booths 
of branches of wild olive, myrtle, and palm; 
and they feasted. 

After the feast they fasted. That means 
they prayed and went without food. Then 
they had a meeting to which the people came, 
wearing sackcloth. All this was done to 
purify the people. Sackcloth was a coarse 
cloth made of camel’s and goat’s hair and 
was worn by people when in mourning. At 
the meeting the Jews made a public confes- 
sion of their sins. Then they solemnly 
promised to be more faithful in living ac- 
cording to God’s laws. 

For the dedication of the wall, crowds 
came from the towns and countryside. After 
purification of the people, the wall, and the 
gates, there was a gueat procession along the 
top of the wall. Priests with sacred trumpets, 
princes, workers, and Levites marched along 
the wall and sang joyfully to the accompani- 
ment of cymbals, harps, and lyres. 

For twelve years Nehemiah served as gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem. Then the time came 
when he had to keep his promise to Artax- 
erxes and return to Persia. Before Nehemiah 
left, he climbed a watchtower and looked out 
over the city of Jerusalem. Beneath him lay 
the temple, white stone houses gleaming in 
the sun, and the strong wall. Out of the ruins, 
Jerusalem had risen to become once more 
Jerusalem the beautiful, all because Ne- 
hemiah had trusted God. Better still, the 
people, now united, had turned again to God. 
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Nehemiah hoped that the Hebrews would re- 
member that their obedience to God’s laws 
and their faith in God would always be a 
greater protection than any wall that was 
built by the hands of men. 

We, too, have God’s protection. When we 
seem to be in danger or when someone tries 
to get us to do wrong, God will take care of 
us if we ask His help. When we obey God's 
laws, it is as if we had built a wall around 
ourselves. No evil can get through that kind 
of wall. 


I Like Thanksgiving 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I like Thanksgiving, not 
because 
Of the feast we have that 
day, 
But because the family 
gathers 
From near and far away. 


They come—my sisters, 
brothers; 

My aunts and uncles, 

too; 

Grandmothers and grand- 

fathers; 

And cousins, quite a few. 


And we are glad and 


$ happy; 

$ We talk and laugh and 
play; 

; And thank God for 
$ Thanksgiving— 

Our get-together day. 


> 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


W OULD YOU like to help Mother prepare lunch some 
Saturday or dinner some evening? Here are two vegetable 
dishes that you can learn to make, and that Mother would 
be proud to serve. 


Asparagus on Toast (Serves 4) 


= 1 pkg. frozen asparagus lf, tsp. lemon juice 
a l/, can cream of mushroom _1 beaten egg yolk 
Bee soup salt and pepper 

cis \/, cup light cream 4 slices buttered toast 
‘a | Cook frozen asparagus in boiling salted water, according 


to directions on package. Drain water from asparagus. Mix 
oe mushroom soup, cream, and lemon juice. Separate egg and 
: beat the yolk with a fork. Add this to mushroom soup mix- 
ture. Salt and pepper to taste. Heat mixture thoroughly. 
Arrange asparagus on toast and pour mixture over the toast. 


Now, doesn’t that look and smell yummy! If you prepare 
: this dish nicely, perhaps Mother will ask you to do it some- 
ve time when she is having company. 


Here is the next dish and it, too, is good! 


Creole Green Beans (Serves 6) 


1 Ths. chopped onion 1/; cup chili sauce 
2 Ths. salad oil lf, tsp. salt 
1 No. 2 can green beans 


Chop onion into little pieces and cook in hot salad oil 
until soft. Add chili sauce, salt, and drained green beans. 
Cook until thoroughly heated, stirring often. 
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Answers to Puzzles 


Nature’s Babies 


7. a. 8. £.9.d. 10. g. 


What Three Animals? 
Monkey. Turkey. Donkey. 


Word Puzzle 
Cold. Mold. Mole. Mile. Mine. 


Put One Letter into Four 
Words 

1. S—East, Lost, Fast, Hose. 

2. U—Aunt, Four, Suit, Soup. 

3. P—Hope, Spin, Copy, Pipe. 


A Riddle 
Soap. 


Thank-Y ou Day! 
Pray. Treat. Sap. Food. Way. 


Change the Word 


1. red. 2. cock. 3. bee. 4. rat. 
5. cot. 6. hare. 7. hose. 8. pear. 
9. four. 10. lad. 


Where Do They Empty? 


5.1 
6. H. 7. F. 8. E. 9. J. 10. C. 


Riddles 


1. A tea towel. 2. Dishwater. 
3. A Needle. 


Sports Puzzle 


Baseball: 1. 8. 13. 17. 19. 
Football: 2. 5. 9. 11. 14. 
Tennis: 4. 6. 10. 15. 18. 
Golf: 3.7. 12. 16. 20. 


What Am I? 
Hair. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, Father, for the food 
My body needs each day 

To keep it active, well, and strong 
And fit for work and play. 


A Horse Named Dancer 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Dave,” he called, smiling, ‘“here’s some- 
thing to go with your horse!” 

Hurrying out of Dancer’s stall to look, 
Dave stopped short in delighted surprise. 
“Dad! A brand-new saddle!” 

“Yes-siree, and here’s a bridle to match. 
Dancer’s doing so well I think you might 
start riding him some.” 

“Say, that’s keen! I have lots to be thank- 
ful for this Thanksgiving, don’t I, Dad?” 

“We all do, Dave. By the way, I think you 
can plan on riding Dancer down to watch the 
parade Thanksgiving Day; having a parade 
is a custom here, I understand. It’s a whole 
week off, so you and Dancer should be get- 
ting along fine by then.” 

Ride Dancer downtown! Dave bent his 
troubled face over the bridle so that Dad 
would not see how he felt. The high school 
had its biggest football game on Thanks- 
giving Day afternoon, and in the morning 
there was always a parade down Main Street. 
When he first heard about it—right after he 
entered school in Linville—Dave had hoped 
to be riding in the parade with the boys of 
the Trail and Saddle Club. Now, he dreaded 
even to ride down to watch, as many people 
with horses did, because he knew the boys 
would make fun of him and Dancer. 
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Autumn time has 
ifts for you ; 


Pumpkins, grapes, 


Aind apples, too. 
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But if he did not go, Dad might think he 
was ungrateful or that he did not like Dancer 
after all or even that he was ashamed of his 
horse! Dave straightened his shoulders. “I 
think it would be wonderful to ride Dancer 
downtown on Thanksgiving Day,” he said. 

In the week that followed, Dave rode 
Dancer a little each afternoon. He could tell 
that Dancer was a real saddle horse, and 
Dad agreed with him. In spite of his size, the 
big horse moved lightly, and he was as gentle 
as a collie. 

But only time could make Dancer look 
like the fine horse he was. Therefore, it was 
with a sober face that Dave gave one last 
rub to Dancer's still-dull coat and cinched 
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the saddle down over his still-noticeable ribs 
on Thanksgiving Day morning. At least, he 
does not limp any more, Dave thought as he 
rode up to the house. 

“So long,” Mother and Dad called from 
the porch. “We'll come down in the pickup.” 

“Swell! See you later.” Waving, Dave 
wheeled Dancer and rode out of the yard, 
feeling his spirits rise with the black’s smooth 
strides. 

“Dancer,” he whispered to the erect black 
ears, “don’t you mind if they laugh at you. 
You'll soon look just as nice as any of their 
horses—nicer even. And Dancer is a good 
name for you, too,” he added, remembering 
the scornful words of the black’s former 
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owner. “You do seem to dance when you're 
just walking.” 

Dancer snorted happily and tossed his 
head. “You're smart, too,” Dave said, pat- 
ting the black neck. “Boy, I just wish you 
could do something to show those fellows 
how wonderful you are!” 

Dave had intentionally taken a round- 
about way to Linville’s Main Street, and the 
parade was about to begin when he got there. 
Carefully, he edged his way to a place be- 
side two little girls on ponies. Dancer, who 
towered over the Shetlands, put down his 
nose to them for a friendly chat; and Dave 
settled himself to watch the parade. 

Three of the boys from the Trail and Sad- 
dle Club came first, carrying the flags. Then 
came the mayor in an open car, with the rest 
of the boys riding after him as a guard of 
honor. 

“Look at Dave and his crowbait,” hissed 
Smitty Ellers as they passed. “Don’t you wish 
you'd got a real horse?” he called. 

Dave patted Dancer’s neck and pretended 
not to hear. Next came a row of drum major- 
ettes, and then the high-school band in their 
blue-and-gold uniforms. Just as they came 
opposite Dave, they broke into a rousing 
march. And suddenly, Dancer, who was al- 
ways so gentle, became completely unman- 
ageable! Prancing, he fought the bit wildly; 
and by the time the band had passed, Dave 
could hold him no longer. 


Frantically, Dave wondered what was 
wrong and what Dancer would do. Surely 
he would not hurt anyone! Just then the big 
black half-reared and shot into the street, 
but he did not try to plunge through the 
band as Dave feared he would. He simply 
fell in behind the marching players. And all 
at once, Dave realized that now Dancer was 
really living up to his name. He was doing 
the beautiful parade walk Dave had seen 
circus horses do! 

All along the street people were murmur- 
ing and pointing. Dave was proud, but he 
was embarrassed, too. He did not want peo- 
ple to think he was showing off. He tried to 
rein Dancer out to the side lines, but the big 
horse had the bit in his teeth, and he refused 
to go. He was behind a band again, and he 
intended to stay there! 

Finally, Dave gave up. Dropping the reins 
on Dancer’s neck, he smiled and spread out 
his hands in a gesture of resignation. Seeing 
him, the people on the sidewalks suddenly 
understood the situation. They laughed, and 
then they began to clap and cheer. 

Dave wondered for a moment where 
Dancer had learned the parade gait and 
whether he had ever been a real circus horse. 
But that did not matter. All that mattered 
was that Dancer was proving that looks are 
not everything. 

Dave saw the boys in the Trail and Saddle 
Club looking back, and their eyes were wide 
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with surprise and admiration. They would 
not call Dancer crowbait any more. That was 
for sure! 

There were Mother and Dad on the curb. 
Dad was holding his clasped hands over his 
head in a way that said, “Hurrah for you!” 
And Mother looked proud as anything. Dave 
sat alert and straight in the saddle and waved 
to them. 

“Dancer,” he whispered, and the big black 
horse twitched one ear back to listen. ‘““Dan- 
cer, I think this is the very best Thanksgiv- 
ing ever!” 

Dancer bobbed his head up and down as 
if to agree and went on high-stepping toward 
the end of Main Street, where Dave was 
sure the boys of the Trail and Saddle Club 
would be waiting to take a new look at his 
horse—his horse named Dancer. 


Snow for Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 18) 


“I never thought it could snow so hard,” 
he said. “‘And I still think I'd have seen her 
if she got to the barn.” 

“Well, she certainly couldn’t have climbed 
up these walls,” said Coralee. She was so 
afraid that her chest ached. “Anne!” she 
called desperately. “Where are you?” 

“Anne,” Red shouted. 


They reached the barn. They called and 
searched. When they met again at the barn 
door, guilt rose in Coralee to add to her 
fear and despair. 

“Tt was my fault,” she cried. “I should 
have watched her closer. But I didn’t 
dream—— Oh, what do we do next?” 

Red said uncertainly, “We didn’t start 
calling her till we were almost to the barn. 
Maybe she’s back there, and we just didn’t 
find her.” 

“Maybe,” said Coralee; but it was hard to 
hope. Still, they had to keep trying. “As we 
go back, we can call Cicero, too. Cats hear 
better than people do, and he may be with 
her.” 

Hand in hand, with each of them touching 
a wall, she and Red started back to the house. 
With every step, they called, “Anne! Cicero! 
Dinnertime, Cicero!” 

They had reached the porch when Coralee 
saw the soft snow near the end of the steps 
move. The next instant Cicero shot out of 
the drift. He fled up the steps and stopped 
at the door, yowling. 

Coralee and Red dropped to their knees 
before the hole the cat had left in the snow 
and dug into it with their hands while small 
Anne struggled behind it, whimpering and 
laughing and gasping. 

“I came to get you to eat pie, Red; but I 
got lost. Then Cicero and I played we were 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Wraneven there are lively boys and girls, 
there are certain to be pets of some kind or 
other: dogs, cats, mice, birds, fish, turtles, 
lizards, insects, or perhaps even horses and 
cows. Children and pets just naturally go 
together, and you will enjoy many interesting 
stories about pets as you continue to read 
WeE WIsDoM. Many collectors enjoy mak- 
ing up a special page in their album for 
stamps whose designs picture things pertain- 
ing to their pets. Perhaps you might like to 
make up such a page yourself. 

For instance, if you have a pet goldfish, 
you can make a special page for stamps 
picturing fish. If you have a dog, you can 
have a page for stamps picturing dogs and 
their cousins, the wolf and fox. If you have 
a pet bird, you will find a great many beauti- 
ful stamps picturing birds. 

The two stamps that we illustrate picture 
interesting distant relatives of some of our 


THE 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


By Roland Rexroth 


PEN 


common bird friends. The lonely-looking in- 
dividual on the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
stamp is a frigate bird, who is a distant 
cousin of our comical-looking pelicans. This 
bird with his odd-shaped bill has a wing- 
spread of seven to eight feet and can remain 
aloft for hours, gliding on the air currents. 
Frigate birds usually live on uninhabited is- 
lands or along lonely stretches of seacoast. 

The Falkland Islands stamp pictures an up- 
land goose, a distant relative of our common 
barnyard goose. The upland goose lives in 
the Southern Hemisphere, and is called “up- 
land” because it prefers to remain in the up- 
lands or high country rather than in the low- 
lands along the rivers or seacoasts. 

More than five hundred stamp designs 
showing birds have been issued by countries 
throughout the world. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Designed by Jamie Louise Leopold 
(10 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstall 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. 
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If you have older brothers, sisters, or friends who are Conroy fans, they will be hap- 
py to know that the November You magazine contains the first chapter of Alma 
Robison Higbee’s thrilling new Conroy serial, “Paul Conroy and the Stranger.” This 
first exciting chapter, “A Cry in the Night,” begins: 

“When Paul Conroy went to answer the knock at the front door, he did not expect 
to find trouble there, but he found it—the kind of trouble that is as intangible as a 
cloud shadow on the grass.” 

Each month You brings teen-agers exciting stories and helpful tips on how to solve 
their everyday problems. One girl writes: 

“I enjoyed reading WEE WISDOM when I was younger. I am now enjoying You, 
the magazine for teen-agers. I think this is a very good magazine for all teen-agers, be- 
cause it has a little of everything pertaining to everyday life. I also learned a lot from You 
for my Christmas program in church. I am very glad that there is this helpful magazine 
for young boys and girls which will lead them on the right road of life. Keep up the 


good work.” 


You magazine is a wonderful gift for teen-agers on any occasion. Be sure to remem- 
ber it when you make out your Christmas list. You is only $1 a year. 


The -Ager’s Best 


YOU 
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Snow for Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 40) 


field mice. Daddy says they have tunnels un- 
der the snow and keep nice and warm. But 
Cicero ran away!” 

Red lifted her into his arms. “It’s good 
Cicero heard us and fought his way out,” 
he said gravely. “We might have had the 
worst Thanksgiving ever!” 

Coralee said nothing as they went to the 
house. She was too busy blinking back tears. 
Then she remembered what her aunt had 
said about being grateful that she could meet 


the tests that came her way. How truly 
thankful she was that she and Red, with 
Cicero's help, had been able to find Anne! 

They had pumpkin pie for supper; and 
then, to their delight, the rest of the family 
came stamping out of the night. 

“The road crew repaired the snowplow 
and cleared the road, and I paid them to 
clear a way for us to the back door,” Grand- 
father explained. “And we got home for 
Thanksgiving.” 

Coralee looked at all the happy faces about 
her. 

“It’s going to be the best Thanksgiving we 
ever had,” she said softly. 
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Christmas is coming, and you will soon be choosing gifts 
for your friends. You know how much fun it is to get WEE 
WISDOM in the mail each month, so you will want to send 
it to your friends for Christmas. 


There will be exciting December stories to introduce 
your WEE WISDOM gift subscriptions to your friends. 
(You'll want to be sure to read them, too.) A whole year of 
WEE WISDOM is just $2. 


BOOKS YOUR FRIENDS WILL LIKE 


Here are nine exciting books that will make wonderful 
gifts for your friends. All but the last two were taken from 
WEE WISDOM, and all will give many hours of happy 
reading: 


The Read-Aloud Books, by Georgia Tucker Smith; $1 each: 
Crybaby Kangaroo Barky’s New Home 
Barky and His Friends 


The Jet Pioneer Stories, by Bula Hahn; $1 each: 
Jet’s Adventures Jet’s Choice 
Jet and the New Country 


The Spartan Stories, by Lawrent Lee; $1: 
Adventures of the Seven Spartans 


Books about Prayer, by Bill and Bernard Martin; $1 each: 
Teach Me to Pray Thank Y ou, God 


Have Mother or Dad help you make out your order, and 
send it today to: 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


LEES SUMMIT. MISSOURI 
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